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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. |ship, I felt a few words spring up in my mind 


— to speak ; but I let in the reasoner, and pleaded 

PUBLISHED BY T. ELLWOOD ZELL, within myself that I was very ignorant, and was 
No. 439 Market Street, imperfect in the English language. So I 

PHILADELPHIA, put it by; but oh! the darkness and horror 

Every Seventh-day, at Two Dollars per annum, payable in ad- that took hold of my mind ; I felt the terrors of 
vance. Three copies sent to one address for Five Dollars. the Lord for disobedience, and was fearful I was 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, free of | now forsaken, and should no more feel the re- 
expense, to whom all payments are to be made. ward of obedience ; I cried inwardly to the Lord, 


The postage on this paper, paid in advance at the office where that if he 


Sak 
it is received, in this State, is only 13 cents per annum; if out of would not forsake me, I would be 


the State, to any part of the United States, 26 cents. more faithful in time to come. So one day 
AGENTS.—Joseph 8. Cohu, Joseph T. McDowell, New York. while sitting the back seat in the Bank meet- 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. ing, my goo@ Master came to me againggnd 

Joseph E. Silver, Huntington, Indiana. gave me a few Words to speak. I felt very fear- 

Neen ne UTEEIEEItIEIEEIEEIESSSSEIS NS SESISSSSIaInnSnnn a ful—nature ‘began to shrink, and my heart 
MEMOIRS OF JACOB RITTER. seemed to come up in my mouth, and I trem- 


bled; but after a while, | stood up and saida 

word or two, and the people began to look back, 

In the spring of 1794, I removed with my back, all over the house at me, to see where the 
| 


(Continued from page 419.) 


motherless children to Springfield; where I had | words came from, and it frightened me so that I 
bought a small farm, hoping my trials and temp-} poured it on them in Dutch. 
tations would be less in the country than in the} When the meeting was cover, 1 went away 
city ; but when settled on my farm, I found the| as soon as I could, and kept out of sight for a 
tempter the same in every place. I attended while as much as possible, but one day I saw 
Richland meeting. two young men getting into a gig, who laughed 
My trials were many, both outwardly and in a} out loud, and said, ‘‘ there goes the man that 
spiritual sense; several good horses that I had, | preached to us in Dutch ;”—-so I felt discourag- 
died one after another, besides many other losses| ed, but William Savery came to see me, and 
I met with, so that I had a great deal to do with said, “ Jacob, thou preachest to us in Dutch, 
the wheelbarrow and the grubbing-hoe. I had} cans’t thou not preach in English, we cali’t un- 
also to walk five miles to meeting. derstand Dutch: I said “ my English is very 
I was for several years much discouraged, but | imperfect,” he said, “ but thou can try Jacob,” I 
as I kept humble and low, trusting to the care| want thee next time to try and preach in En- 
of my Divine Master, I was preserved from glish as well as thou can.”’ ‘So the next time 
murmuring. So, after some years, my circum-| / sphoke so well as I coot, part Tutch and part 
stances began to mend, and I believed in the | Lnglish.” Ob! what comfort I felt; Friends 
truth of the Apostle’s testimony, that “‘ bodily | were very kind to me; they did not tell me not 
exercise profiteth little, but godliness is profita-| to speak at all, which I expected, but told me 
ble unto all things, having promise of the life|to do as well as I could, and I received great 


that now is, and of that which is to come.”’ encouragement from time to time from William 
Oftentimes a concern rested on my mind to|Savery.* __ 
open my mouth in meeting, to declare the deal-| When Friends first proposed recommending 


ings of the Lord to his poor servant, though in| me as a minister to the Quarterly Meeting of 
afew words and in a broken manner ; and as | Ministers and Elders, I begged of them not to 
stood faithful to the pure principle in my own | do so, for I felt myself a poor, dumb man, unfit 
breast, 1 was favored to experience peace, and | for the service. So it was put off nearly a year, 


had also the unity and sympathy of Friends. * Jacob Ritter being of German parentage, retained 
One day, while sitting in a meeting of wor-! much of his vernacular style of language. 
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and I continued in my low and humble appear- | in the ministry, he frequently adverted to the 


ances as before. Then the matter was proposed 
to me again: I told them I had rather not, but 
at length submitted to the judgment of my 
friends ; and when they insisted on my taking a 
seat in the upper gallery, I did it with great re- 
luctance, my mind being covered with fear and 
solemnity whenever I sat down therein. 

I mention this little circumstance not to boast 
of my humility, but because I believe the cause 
of Truth has at times suffered loss by its profes- 
sors being too forward. 

In the year 1802, 1 married Ann Williams of 
Buckingham, and soon afterwards we concluded 
to remove into a neighborhood more thickly | 


duty and advantages of silent inward prayer. 

In his person he was neat and clean, his dress 
was generally of a light color; his conversation 
was cheerful and mixed with gravity. In com- 
pany he frequently related anecdotes with which 
his memory was abundantly stored, and they 
seldom failed to attract attention, while they 
were fraught with interest aud instruction, espe- 
cially to young people. 

His wife died about three years and nine 
months before him, by which he sustained an 
irreparable loss. She was a true help-mate to 
him ; a valuable elder of our Monthly Meeting 
during most of the time she resided among us, 


settled by Friends, and accordingly I sold my | and frequently travelled with him. A short time 
farm at Richland and bought one at Plymouth, | before her decease, he paid a visit to a number 
to which latter place I removed with my family | of Friends at Gwynedd, and in one of the fami- 


in the spring of 1812. From that time to the 
present year (1827) I have dwelt pretty much 
in quiet, receiving all who came to my house; 


lies he said: “ When I was young, | had a wife 
and I loved her, but I hardly knew her worth ; 
and now I am old, my wife feels more precicus 





turning none away; until now, divisions and | to me every hour.” 

rents have arisen among Friends, and many of} A few days before her decease, he dreamed 
my fellow-professors have turned their backs | he saw his staff, (a favorite cane he had cut in the 
upon the galleries, because of disputes about | woods, and had used nearly forty years,) lying 
faith and doctrine. Now I am@lear in the be- broken on the floor; this dream troubled him ; 
lief that had we all attended faithfully to the when he awoke he found his wife, who had risen 
pure principle of light and life in our hearts and | early, returning to bed with a chill and a pain 
minds, these disputes and divisions would not’ in her bones that she said “struck at her life ;” 
have been among us, and I am convinced, that | he immediately thought of his broken staff, but 
we never shall get back to the unity of the spirit| did not mention it to her. She died in a few 
in the bond of peace until we settle down in the days, and the dream was affectingly realized in 
everlasting silence, to the saving and redeeming , the loss of his wife, who had been a staff, a faith- 





principle in our own hearts; and blessed is he, 
who attends strictly to its divine instructions : 
and reproofs, which are the way of life and sal- | 
vation. 





Here the Journal of Jacob Ritter, as left by 
himself, closes. The last twenty-cight years of 
his life he resided at Plymouth, a branch of | 
‘Gwynedd Monthly meeting, in Montgomery Co. 
Pennsylvania. Some of us were intimately ac- 
quainted with him, and frequently in his compa- 
ny, have heard him relate many interesting oc- 
currences that are not mentioned in his Journal; 
and it is thought best to annex these to the 
foregoing account. 

In his ministry, Jacob Ritter seldom mention- 
ed the sacred name, and when he did, it was 
with awe and reverence. He abounded in orig- 
inal ideas, and illustrated the subject before 
him from familiar objects of creation. His dis- 
position was meek and unassuming. In humil- 
ity and self-denial he was exemplary ; and after 
passing through many trials, he became so much 
redeemed from the world, and the spirit of 
human policy, that it is believed he never exer- 
cised the right of suffrage so far as to attend an 
election. 

It is not recollected that he ever appeared in 
public vocal supplication, but in his appearances 


ful and affectionate companion to him for nearly 
forty years. She died on the seventeenth of 
the Third month, 1838. 

In a Friend’s family, not long before his de- 
cease, he related some circumstances that took 
place on the battle-ground at Chadsford when he 
was in the army. He said he had been very 
recently on the ground, and saw the hills, 
the rocks and the trees that brought back the 
remembrance of the awful scene he witnessed, 
when the desolations of war were around him, 
when the shrieks of the wounded and the groans 
of the dying were ringing in his ears. He shed 
tears at the recital of this melancholy picture of 
human carnage. 

In conversation he frequently related the 
events of that day, with expressions of gratitude 
to the Father of mercies, who then clearly showed 
to him the sinfulness of all wars and fightings, 
who took away all fear of man from him; who 
plucked him as a brand from the burning ; and 
led him safely along through deep suffering. 

After the death of his wife he was very lonely, 
but continued for the rest of his days diligent 
in attending meetings both for worship and dis- 
cipline, and occasionally visited his friends and 
neighbors, imparting counsel and encouragement 
to them as the way opened. 

A few months before his decease, he visited 
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his brothers at Springfield, and many of his; army it was considered an act of gross misbeha- 
former neighbors and friends with whom he had _ viour and insubordination, for a man to wear any 
religious opportunities. On his return home, | other uniform than that which accorded with 
he *tarried several days at Richland, visiting | his rank, and the company to which he belonged; 
Friends and others, He attended meeting there, | that the young man would have been saved a 
in which he delivered the following communica- | great deal of chagrin, had his “ cooterments” 
tion. corresponded with his profession ; that the offi- 
‘Since I have been sitting amongst you this | cer could not understand why he appeared in a 
morning, dear friends, I have remembered sume- | dress having in many respects the semblance of 
thing that I don’t know I have thought of for |a military garb, professing at the same time the 
seventy years. When I was a little boy about | peaceable principles of Friends. 
ten years old, I used to like to go to meetings} He drew a very sensible conclusion from this 
sometimes. One First-day morning, I asked my | anecdote, viz.—that “ plainness of speech and 
father if I might not go with my comrades, neigh- | simplicity of apparel” were a much greater pro- 


boring boys, to Quaker meeting. He said ‘ for 
what would you go to their meeting ?—they 
don’t have any preaching, they just sit still.’ 
But still I wished to; ‘well,’ said he, ‘ go; 
but mind and behave yourself.’ 


tection to Friends than many were aware of ; 
that the most correct and honorable people of 
the world could not view a Friend, swerving 
from the principles of his profession, in any 


So I set off, | other light than that in which the officer regard- 


and walked about five miles barefooted ; when I | ed the individual above mentioned. 


came to the meeting, it was late; all the people 
were in. I went in, and sat down behind the 
door. I look round; the people appeared so 
serious and solemn, that it brought good feelings 
to my mind, though there was no preaching. 
Oh! the good feelings I experienced! so thut 
when meeting broke up, I felt as if I could sit 
still an hour longer. 

If the children,—the dear children,—would 
but be still and try to wait on the Lord in the 
truth, he would in mercy draw near to them; 
for he loves little children, and sometimes gra- 
ciously visits them, I believe, at a very early age. 
When I came home, my father said, ‘ well, did 
the Quakers preach?’ I said, “ no, but there are 
good feelings amongst them that are better than 
preaching ; we have no such good feelings in our 
meetings.’ ”’ 

From the period above mentioned until his 
entrance into the army, it is not recollected that 
he related much in the order of time, that is not 
contained in his journal. In this school of ad- 
versity, his mind became stored with a number 
of anecdotes, some of which he related in meeting 
and others by the fire-side, with considerable 
force and iuterest. 

On one occasion, he said, a young man was 
brought into the army and required to perform 
military duty; he said, he could not fight, for 
he was a Quaker. The presiding officer replied, 
“But you are no Quaker for you have not the 
‘cooterments,’”’ (accoutrements). The young 
man then produced some written credentials by 
which he proved his right of membership. The 
officer now called fora shears that he might 
trim him; and so he cut off his capes and his 
lappels, and sitch a hair tarl he had behind, (a 
cue) and then said to him, “now you may go, 
now you look more like a Quaker.” 

Jacob related thisanecdote in a Monthly Meet- 
ing when the subject of “ plainness, &c.,” was 
under review, and went on to show that in the 


(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
A SHORT ACCUUNT OF LINDLEY MURRAY. 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS MEMOIR. 
(Goncluded from page 481.) 


The feeble health of Lindley Murray seemed 
to proceed from a peculiar weakness of the 
muscles, which rendered walking difficult and 
painful to him. On consulting an eminent 
physician, he advised him to try the effect of the 
climate of England, and recommended Yorkshire 
as a proper situation. 

After deliberate consideration, he determined 
to make this experiment of the effect of change, 
and, accompanied by his wife, left New York in 
the year 1784. 

He purchased a house and garden in Hold- 
gate, a small village a mile and a half distant 
from the city of York, in Yorkshire, England, 
and for a few months his strength was so much 
improved as to give promise of recovery, and a re- 
turn to his native country. But this prospect did 
not long continue; the weakness of the muscles 
returned, and he was obliged to relinquish all 
attempts at walking, and make use of no other 
exercise than that produced by » daily ride in 
his carriage. He says: ‘ This doubtless contri- 
buted to counteract the injurious effects which 
would have resulted from constant inaction.” 

He never recovered the muscular strength 
which he had possessed; but having the free 
use of his hands, he gave up his time to author. 
ship, and to the compilation of books for the 
use of schools, and has left behind him, in this 
way, evidences of his fine judgment, taste and 
industry, which promise to continue to be appre- 
ciated whilst the English language endures ; his 
selections were made from the best authors, and . 
on subjects calculated to arouse and improve the . 
mind and heart. 
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As all persons who have studied the English 
grammar of Lindley Murray will feel an interest 
in hearing his reasons for preparing that useful 
work, 1 give the account from the intimate 
friend who compiled his Memoir. 

“Some of his friends established at York a 
school for the guarded education of young fe- 
males, which was continued for several years. 
Mr. Murray strongly recommended that the 
study of the English language should form a 
prominent part of instruction. The young per- 
sons employed as the first teachers, not being 
sufficiently qualified in this respect, he kindly 
undertook to instruct them at his own house ; 
and for their use he made some extracts from 
Blair, Campbell and other writers, which after- 
wards formed the basis of the Appendix to his 
English Grammar, for the benefit of their pupils, 
on the same plan of simplicity, clearness and 
regular gradation which he had pursued in his 
verbal instructions.” He was afterwards induced 
to consent to the publication of these lessons, 
“but had no expectation they would be used, 
except by the school for which they were de- 
signed, and two or three other schools conducted 
by persons who were also his friends.”’ Such 
was the origin of Murray’s English Grammar. 
So insensible was Lindley Murray to the merits 
of the work, that he is said to have been sur- 
prised at the commendations bestowed upon it by 
the public.” 

The Grammar was published in 1795, the Ex- 
ercises and Key in 1797. He subsequently com- 
piled and published “The English Reader,” 
“The Introduction” and “The Sequel.” Of 
these works, he says: ‘‘ They all aim at a chaste 
and guarded education of young persons.” 

In 1804 he published “ Murray’s Spelling 
Book.”’ He remarks of the Spelling Book: 
“When it first occurred to me to compose this 
little book, and for some time afterwards, the 
work appeared to be of so humble a nature, that 
I was not in much haste to set about it; I made 
it a point, in composing the spelling book, to in- 
troduce no matter that is foreign to the objects 
whieh such a work ought to have in view; and 
I was studious to bring the Jatter reading les- 
sons to such a state of advancement, as would 
form an easy and natural connexion between this 
book and the introduction tothe English Reader.” 

Besides the books above mentioned, he pro- 
duced two other compilations, for the use of 
schools, from the finest French writers, the first 
entitled “ Lecteur Francais,” published in 1802, 
the other, “Introduction on Lecteur Francais,” 
published in 1807. 

These publications brought a large recom- 

ense in money; but as he possessed an estate 
before he left New York quite sufficient to sup- 
port = and his wife in comfortable cireum- 


stances, Hig: devoted the proceeds of the sale of 
his books*@ntirely to benevolent purposes. 






















cumstances of human existence. 
many persons should reap the benefit of this 
selection induced him, after its first publication, 
to have a large number of copies printed for 
gratuitious distribution.” 
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In 1787, before his attention became occupied 
with his educational works, he wrote and pub- 
lished for distribution, amongst his friends and 
neighbors, “The Power of Religion on ghe 
Mind.” “The consolation which he had himself 
derived from the hopes and promises of the 
Gospel, led him, doubtless, to the selection of 


these striking examples of the influence of re- 
ligion, in retirement, affliction, and at the ap- 


proach of death, exhibiting its efficacy in retreat 
from the world, and under the most trying cir- 
His desire that 


We make the last extracts from Letter 6th. 
He appears to have been in the habit of 


strictly scrutinizing the mannerin which he had 
spent his life, and to have weighed his actions 


as in a balance. 

“1 have often deeply regretted, and, if 
memory lasts, shall often regret, through life, 
that a great part of my time has been spent in 
too earnest a pursuit of the enjoyments of this 
transient scene, and in little attention to the 
interests of a life that is infinitely better. I al- 
ways approved of that wisdom which provides 
for a distant and permanent happiness, especial- 
ly an eternal happiness, though, to obtain it, 
many sacrifices of temporary pleasures are to be 
made; and I was fully persuaded that a course 
of piety and virtue, notwithstanding the trials 
which attend it, is productive of more solid 
satisfaction than all the enjoyments with which 
the most prosperous worldly pursuits are accom- 
panied. I knew that the consciousness of doing 
well, the approbation of Heaven, and the well- 
grounded hope of future felicity, are sufficient 
to raise the mind above all the troubles of time, 
and to give it a dignity and peace which nothing 
earthly can confer. But the busy scenes and 
the allurements of the world were before me, and 
attracting my attention. The animation produced 
by flattering prospects; an undue solicitude for 
the approbation of others; the example of numbers 
around me in the earnest pursuit of honors, 
riches, or pleasures; and the expectation that a 
more convenient season would arrive for a truly 
self-denying and serious course of life; all con- 
curred to ensnare my heart, and to induce me 
to postpone, or to pursue, irresolutely, those ob- 
jects which I hoped would, some time or other, 
form my greatest concern. I did not properly 
reflect, as I ought to have done, that, besides 
losing, through these unhappy delays, a great 
deal of true and solid enjoyment, I rendered the 
paths of religion more difficult, by strengthening 
the habits of folly and procrastination, and laid 
up for myself a store of afflictive recollections 
during life.” 

Lindley Murray had, nevertheless, an en- 
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lightened idea on the subject of rational enjoy- 
ment. Let us hear him on the subject: “ It is 
scarcely necessary to observe that whilst I con- 
demn myself, for rating too highly, and pursuing 
too ardently, the good things of this life; I do 
not mean to insinuate that they cannot be inno- 
cently enjoyed, or that they are to be under- 
valued by those whose hearts are fixed on a 
better world. We sometimes, however, meet 
with persons of a serious and peculiar cast of 
mind, who declaim against the enjoyments of 
life, not only as things of short duration, but as 
vanities, which are not worth our attention, and 
above which the pious man is so far elevated, as 
to look down upon them with contempt. This 
is a sentiment which, I think, ought not, on any 
occasion, to be indulged. The follies and vanities 
of life are, indeed, to be despised ; and they are 
despised by those who are truly good. But the 
ony which Divine Providence has gracious- 
y made for our accommodation and comfort, as 
we pass through this world, demands the atten- 
tion of a wise and religious man, and it should 
be received with gratitude to the Giver of every 
good gift. How elevated soever his mind may 
be above this transient scene, he contemplates 
its lawful enjoyments as happily suited to his 
present state of existence; and he partakes of 
them with a cheerful and thankful heart. On 
this subject, the devout Addison has beautifully 
and gratefully expressed his sentiments : 
‘Ten thousand thousand precious gifts, 
My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a grateful heart 
That tastes those gifts with joy. 
Through every period of my life, 
Thy goodness I’ll pursue ; 
And after death, in distant worlds, 
The glorious theme renew.’ 


“ At the same time that the pious and grate- 
ful man perceives, that to him belongs the 
promise of the life that now is,” as well as “the 
life which is to come,” he is deeply sensible of 
the dangers and temptations to which he is ex- 
posed ; and he feels it his duty to keep a per- 
petual watch, lest the continual and urgent 
solicitation of the pleasant things around him 
should draw away his heart from the law of God, 
and a proper concern for his future happiness. 
He is anxious to seta due and proportionate 
value on all the Divine gifts, temporal and 
spiritual. 1 can conceive of no higher wisdom 
or greater enjoyment on earth than this grateful 
sense of Divine bounty; this due subordination 
of earthly to heavenly blessings, joined to a 
steady reliance on the goodness and mercy of 
God, for his protection through this life, and an 
inheritance in His blessed kingdom forever. 
Compared with these pious and rational enjoy- 
ments, all the vain pleasures of a worldly life 
spent in forgetfulness of our great Bengfactor, 
are, indeed, light as air, and empty as the bub- 
bles of the deep.” 


His remarks upon property are good also. 

“ My views and wishes, with regard to prop- 
erty, were, in every period of life, contained 
within a very mederate compass. I was early 
persuaded, that though ‘a competence is vital 
to content,’ I ought not to annex to that term 
the idea of much property; and I determined 
that, when I should acquire enough to enable 
me to maintain and provide for my family, in a 
respectable and moderate manner, and this, ac- 
cording to real and rational, not imaginary and 
fantastic wants, and a little to spare for the 
necessities of others, | would decline the pur- 
suit of property, and devote a great part of my 
time, in some way or other, to the benefit of my 
fellow-creatures, within the sphere of my abilities 
to serve them. I perceived that the desire of 
great possessions generally expands with the 
gradual acquisition and the full attainment of 
them ; and | imagined that charity, and a generous 
application of them, do not sufficiently correspond 
with the increase of property. I thought, too, 
that procuring great wealth has a tendency to 
produce an elated independence of mind, little 
connected with that humility which is the 
ground of all our virtues; that a busy and anx- 
ious pursuit of it often excludes views and re- 
flections of infinite importance, and leaves but 
little time to acquire that treasure which would 
make us rich indeed. I was inclined to think 
that a wish for personal distinction, a desire of 
providing too abundantly for their children, and 
a powerful habit of accumulation, are the mo- 
tives which commonly actuate men in the ac- 
quisition of wealth. The strenuous endeavors 
of many persons to vindicate this pursuit, on 
the ground that the idea of competency is in- 
definite, and that the more we gain the more 
good we may do with it did not make much im- 
pression upon me. I fancied that, in general, 
experience did not correspond with this plausible 
reasoning, and I was persuaded that a truly, 
sincere mind could be at no loss to discern the 
just limits between a safe and competent portion 
and a dangerous profusion of the good things of 
this life. These views of the subject I reduced 
to practice.” 


_—_—-———_—_— 


NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE TRAINING. . 

Children who have Only the negative part of 
education, consisting isively of checks and 
the curtailments of , are very likely to- 
grow up crooked, an@jprove nuisances to society. 
As we look upon thém in their mature years, 
and observe their moral distortions, we cannot 
forbear the conclusion that in their germinal 
state they were trodden upon by somebody—by 
a parent, or by an elder brother or sigter, or by a 
school teacher. ‘They were not trai 
way they should go, but simply 
going in the way they should 
and Reflector, 
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@eflowing between the high rocky banks. 
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THE LIVINGSTONE EXPEDITION. 


The following are extracts from an interesting 
letter received by William Logan, Glasgow, from 
Charles Livingstone, brother of Dr. Livingstone. 
It is dated “ Pioneer, off Johanna (Comoro 
Islands), April 23, 1861 :” 

We have been up the Rouvuma about thirty 
miles in the steamer. The appearance of the 
banks showed that it had fallen recently four or 
five feet; and while cutting wood on the 15th 
and 16th of March, it fell seven inches in 
twenty-four hours. This was rather a serious 
matter in an unknown river. We had Bishop 
McKensie and one of his clergymen on board, 
and the others were waiting at Johanna. We 
began to fear that if we proceeded much farther 
up the river, the Pioneer might be unable to get 
down again before the rainy season in Decem- 
ber next, which would delay the missionary 
party nearly a whole year. So we determined 
to return to the sea at once, take them up the 
shore, and thence explore Nyassa, which is a 
month beyond the highest point. 

A few miles further up than the Pioneer went, 
at the town of Donde, chief of the Makonda, the 
river, they say, becomes narrow and very deep, 
Some 
affirmed positively that a canoe could go up all 
the way and into Nyassa. The scenery on the 
Rouvuma much surpasses that on the lower 
Zambesi. In an hour after leaving the man- 
groves we enter a charming country, with a 


beautiful range of well-wooded hills on either | 


side of the river. These ridges are, perhaps, 
250 feet high near the sea, becoming higher as 
theys.stretch inland, until about thirty miles 
from the coast they attain an altitude of nearly 
a thousand feet. 
valuable woods, as ebony, the largest we have 
yet seen, and a hard heavy wood resembling 
mahogany. We saw some fine species of fine 
fustic dyewood. A number of cultivated patches 
appeared on the tops of the hills, but the lovely 
savannahs, so admirably adapted for the sugar 
cane, were uncultivated. No produce, except 
perhaps slaves, ever goes down the noble river. 
They are a wicked set of half caste Arabs 
near the coast, and reminde 
trading party we met @iut 
Nyassa. moe 
The people improyeds 
coast, but were poor, aids 
the Arab half castes. “Ei@ir language is similar 
to that of Senna and the Mangangi people. 
While getting ready for sea at the mouth of the 
river, the Bishop made his first personal ac- 
quaintance with African fever. He worked very 








, 






There is an abundance of 


evidently oppressed by | 








live bishop! Fortunately the monster was not 
ambitious of such renown. On the day we put 
to sea, all the Pioneer’s crew, officers and men, 
except the two quartermasters, were down with 
fever, and the Bishop, who soon recovered, and 
the original Zambesi expedition—viz: Drs. Liv- 
ingstone and Kirk, with myself, a leading 
stoker, and a sailor,—had to steer, keep watch, 
&ec., until the officers recovered. February, 
March and April are the fever months. Ina 
few days we reached Muhila, one of the Comoro 
Islands. This, like the others, is of volcanic 
origin—a mass of mountains and hills, frightfully 
scarred and furrowed, but covered with a dense 
green vegetation. 

The inhabitants are a mixed race of Arabs 
and their conquerors, the natives of Madagas car. 
The Queen, a very intelligent lady, speaks 
French fluently. The inhabitants are Moham- 
medans. We were gratified to find schools in 
Fumbone, the capital, in which girls as well as 
boys were learning toread. ‘The teacher is paid 
by the job—ten dollars fur teaching a child to 
read. The clever ones, he said, learn to read in 
six months, but the dull ones take two years. 
Two French agents, who were formerly in Mada- 
gascar, are now residing in the capital. The 
people are afraid of the French. Que of the 
Queen’s councillors, who speaks tolerable Eng- 
lish, said, ““We see English men at Johanna. 
English man grow rich, Johanna man grow 
rich, all grow rich together but in Mayotta’”’ 
(one of the islands taken by the French in 
1842,) “ Mayotta man work, work all day, and 
all poor. French no pay. All same here if 
French come.” They want an Englishman like 
Mr. Sunley, our consul at Johanna, to come and 
live on their island. KExcelleut sugar cane grows, 


and abundance of rice, the dry kind, sweet pota- 


toes, &c. They export rice, cattle, sheep and 
goats. They are a sober race, as appears from 
the remarks of one of our quartermasters, an old 
man-of-war’s-man, who went on shore one after- 
noon. “ Well, it’s the first place 1 ever was in 
where I could not buy grog. I’ve been on Sober 
Island—on two or three sober islands, and [ 
could always manage to get some somewhere, but 
here [ could not get a drop for either love or 


money.” 
————_+—~+~em 


DEW. 


There is dew in one flower and not in another, 
because one opens its cup and takes it in, while 


the other closes itself and the drop runs off. 


hard while We were in the river, and once, to our, 
utter h a Rouvuma alligator an oppor- 
tunity f which no alligator ever had 
before) lizing itself, by devouring a 






God rains his goodness and mercy as wide spread 
as the dew, and if we lack them, it is because we 
will not open our hearts to receive them. 
sissies 

A virtuous man who has passed through the 
temptatiens of the world, may be compared to a 
fish whO lives all the time in salt-water, yet is 
still fresh. 
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From the London Friend. tree she had found for herself. At length, by 
Habits of the Shell Parrot (Euphemia undulata) dint of her efforts, she tore a hole through the 
: nd bottom of the box, letting all the sawdust run 
of South Australia, as a Cage Bird. out. To remedy this,a stout piece of leather 
It is now a good many years since a pair of | was nailed on, and the sawdust replaced. After 
these truly elegant birds were kindly presented | several weeks’ frequent rugning up and down, 
to me, having been just brought by their owner | sometimes remaining so long below that I look- 
from the neighborhood of Adelaide, where they|ed (in vain) for some result, I one day, on 
are said to be abundant in a wild state, although | raising the lid, was gratified with the sight of 
not widely distributed. Though more frequently | a little white egg, about the size of a canary’s, 
to be met with in this country than was then the | but rounder. 
case, they are still valuable, and at that time} The hen began immediately to sit; in three 
were only to be purchased at a very high price. , days there was another egg, and so on until five 
Of course, I was anxious to treat such treasures | were laid; she sat for three weeks, the cock not 
as they deserved, and especially to accommodate | sharing the labor with her, but industriously 
them in a manner that should induce them to|fveding her all the while, either in the box, 
set about the business of a nest, or rather of | or when she came out on the perch; Ido not 
rearing a family—for, nest, in the usual meaning | think she ever once during the time went to the 
of the word, they do not attempt. According to | seed-glass or the fountain. She frequently, 
the information respecting their habits which I | however, left the eggs for a minute or two run- 
received from their kind donor, I had a curved | ing fast backwards and forwards on the perch, 
wooden tube constructed to resemble the hollow | as if to get all the exercise possible in so short 
branch of a tree, leading into a box at the bottom ; | a space, and then dived rapidly down the tube 
and, after covering all with bark and lichen, that | to her charge. Exactly at the end of the three 
it might look rather picturesque than disfiguring, | weeks, a faint piping noise was perceived from 
it was fixed ina good canary’s breeding-cage ; | within the box, and much delighted were all who 
the lid of the little nest box being made to lift | heard it, to find a little, struggling, unclad bird, 
up, so that I might occasionally see what was | the reward of so much care and industry. Then 
taking place within. The birds, however, though | came expectations of rearing a brood, teachin 
to all appearance perfectly healthy, as well as | them to talk by early training, giving some 
affectionately playful, feeding each other, and | one’s friends, and so on. But, alas! for only twa, 
dressing one another’s plumage in the amusing | days was the infantile parrot note to be heard; it 
way common to their tribe, never took any | grew less frequent by degrees, and then it ceased ; 
further notice of the carefully constructed cradle, | the poor little bird was dead—a great disappoint- 
than to sit side by side on the top of it. This | ment. 
continued for a year or two, when the hen sud- The mother, all the while it lived, was making 
denly died. I believein a fit. My friend gen-| a strange noise and bustle; and whether amy’ 
erously sent me another in her place, greatly to| from the failure of that instinct she woul e 
the delight of the poor widower, who had been ! possessed if at liberty, it really seemed as if she 
very restless and unhappy when first left alone, | did not know how to treat her offspring. Had 
coming close to me when I approached the cage, | she intended to kill it, a single stroke of her 
with what seemed a plaintive ery of enquiry as| powerful beak would have been sufficient. The 
to what I had done with his mate ifeless | proper food was supplied; the usual canary and 
remains he had seen me take away millet seed, with abundance of groundsel, which 


When the new compagpijon was introdu at this time the parents eagerly devoured, though 
was very soon apparent e artificial bra 
had become an object of at n, especially to 


when not so engaged they would take no green 
hen, who was often to be tiously examin- | always their greatest luxury. 





















food, except a bunch of seedy or floygring grass, 











ing the aperture at top, ng a little way| The remainingyeggs were not hatched, though 
in, and coming back as if ed—then fur- } all but one con tall young birds in different 


this six eggs were laid 
ed in rather less time 
ot lived only one 
fate. The bird 


ll at last she | stages of growth 
and sat upon, 
tkan before; € 
day, and three Of 
continued laying did nosiigain sit 
regularly, and a range ‘ine for 
eating her own eggs. 

This pair lived after I had the ink seven 
or eight years, when the cock parently 
from old age, and the hen s ards of 
asthma. 

I have since had a@othe female of 


ther and further by slow degré@syt 
was heard most busily engaged in thé*box below. 
This was furnished with a bed of sawdust, to 
serve the purpose of the rotten wood and chips, 
which I had understood formed a resting place 
for the eggs and young in a state of nature. 
Here, however, was displayed the difference 
between reason and instinct; for, instead of 
making use of what was provided, nothing would 
satisfy the bird but going through the ess of 
biting, tearing and scratching the wood, a8*much 
as if it had been ever so necessary, in some 
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which was evidently very old when they came into 
my possession; the pretty yellow head had be- 
come spotted with green, and the bill and claws 
extremely long ; after a short time the mandibles 
grew so much as to cross each other, just in the 
manner of the Cross-bill. It appeared to me 
that she was then unable to feed herself, or at 
least to shell the canary-seed. The cock, how- 
ever, fed her frequently while she lived, but in 
two or three months, becoming quite infirm and 
decrepid, she died. 

Her faithful companion still survives, and 
must have been a great deal the younger bird; 
he is very much tamer in his solitude than before, 
though now quite reconciled to his lot—merry 
and noisy, as well as having his lovely plumage 
still in its beauty. Perhaps for want of any 
society of his kind, this bird plays with the finger 
held to him exactly in the same manner as with 
the bill of a companion, caressing it gently, sing- 
ing to it eagerly, and even endeavoring to show 
his good-will by bestowing the seed he has shell- 
ed and swallowed, just as is the constant prac- 
tice of these loving creatures with each other. 


HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


We are accustomed to look on this excellent 
institution as a receptacle only for young con- 
victs. This is by no means the case, it being 
simply a school of discipline and instruction, and 
not a place of punishment. Children guilty of 
petty theft, or who, by perverse habits of idle- 
ness and vagrancy, promise an evil future for 
themselves, or those whose parents finding them 
unmanageable, send them here, have the benefit 
of good schooling, kind treatment, and instruc- 
tion in a trade. The establishment for white 
children displays exquisite neatness and comfort. 
An excellent feature is a swimming bath for the 
boys. The sanitary arrangements are so perfect, 
that, for five months past, not a single case of 
sickness has occurred beyond an occasional ail- 
ment of one day’s duration. The culinary and 
refectory department is well organized. There 
are very few boys or girls now there whose counte- 
nances display inherent viciousness; the great 
majority indicate intelligence and rectitude, and 
speak loudly in favor of the institution, which 


This attractive pet has been in his present | preserves such a number of good tendencics 


home about four years. 

rare cases others have been successful in the 

attempt to rear a brood of Shell-parrots. K. 
Fifth Month 14th, 1861. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 21, 1861. 








We feel bound to express our regret that the 
umber of the Jntelligencer contained an 
ertisement expressive of a sentiment adverse 
\_ sto our well known principles. The advertisement 
“ alluded to having been published without the su- 
pervision of the committee, must be our excuse. 
i 


Diep, on the 28th of 7th mo, 1861, Saran Pan- 
coast, a member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Loudon Co., Virginia, aged 68 years. She passe 
calmly and guietly away from all she held dear, ex- 
pressing netiassecady and willing to go. 








, on Sixth-day morning, the 6th inst., in the 
50th year of his age, SreraggePABOHALL, a member 
and Minister of Birmingha ly Meeting. 

The deceased was regi is attendance of 
meetings, so long as Aim ould permit, and 
was steadily desirous nto practice the 
principles and testing f he believed it his 
fan whose integrity 
Mriends, and whose 
Bely extended towards 
unobtrusive in his de- 

















e in his counsel, he attracted many 
a period of protracted suffering, 
leaving them to mourn over the 









I understand in some | from the temptations to which their poverty 


and vicious associations would otherwise expose 
them. 

Those leavipg are indentured to persons in 
both city and country, and almost invariably be- 
come respectable members of society. Before 
being allowed to depart, pupils must have risen 
to the “class of honor,” by good behaviour. In - 
this position they are allowed a table-cloth to eat 
from, with the privilege of visiting their fam- 
ilies once a week, and other immunities. The 
labors performed are shoemaking, brush making, 
match-box making, and the manufacture of 
daguerreotype cases. A room is allotted to each 
department, and the boys have tasks assigned, 
which they accomplish in from six to eight 
hours. Four hours’ schooling is also given to 
each iteshey choose to work on extra time, 
at the rate of two cents an hour. 
abor is hired by contractors in the city, 
find the materi Trade being very dull 
resent, many e unemployed. 


to the managers that the 
ide them with work, at a 
material, and thus keep 
them occ In ordinary times, one-fifth of 
the ruhmitfg expenses of the establishment are 
paid by the labor of the boys. The girls are 
fewer in number, and have no employment be- 
yond washing, making and mending for the boys 
and themselves, cleaning the house and cooking. 
A very few sewing machines are used. The 
girls are 70 in number, and are under the charge 
of Mrs. Sophia A. ‘Rose. The boys number 240. 
The ] admissions since the commencement, in 
1828, Have been 4,428 boys and 1,537 girls. In 
nearly every case, at the time of leaving, they 









institution mig 
very trifling 
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have become proficients in a common school 
education, and have shown quickness in attain- 
ing knowledge. 

After viewing these children, nothing more 
impresses itself than the fact that those called 
“bad,” are very often of intelligent and active 
natures, whose parents have not the art of train- 
ing them, and that this place, where the strong 
arm of power is wielded, is a blessing both to 
themselves and the community they are to reside 
among. We were shown there the portrait of a 
boy of great determination of character, who has 
left for more than a year, and is now well be- 
haved in every respect. He feigned to be deaf 
and dumb when brought there, and did not utter 
a sound for eight months. The doctor had rea- 
son to suspect his affliction, and gave him an 
electric battery, which made him yell in good, 
emphatic English. He, after this, exhibited 
great intelligence. 

The colored department comprises ninety- 
eight boys and forty-three girls. It is smaller 
than the white department, and is by no means 
as clean and fresh looking. The brightest 
boy in the school is very black, with a slo- 
ping head of the most ultra Guinea type. The 
buildings, in all, cost $380,000, and can accom- 
modate six hundred and forty children. It is 
supported by grants from the State and county, 
the labor of its inmates, and the charities of the 
public.— Lxchange. 

————ei>P-o> 


LIFE IN ENGLISH COAL MINES. 








The Colliers, their dangers, escapes, ke. 


Asa rule, we do not find colliers so well in- 
formed as factory operatives; but, on the other 
hand;*they are a quieter and more tractable set. 
They hardly seem to know fear; but still, the 
darkness in which they labor, and the many 
dangers surrounding them in their cavernous 
abode, appear to imperceptibly affect their 
general character. Though, from better appli- 
vation of mechanical power, and a more scientific 
regulation of the currents of air in our larger 
coal mines, accidents have become less numer- 
ous, they will, from the nature of the work, 
always be rather frequent, and the collier, on 
descending the shaft to his daily task, if reflect- 
ive, must be keenly alive to impending danger. 
In walking through the coal district about the 
time the men leave off work, it is amusing to 
watch the different bands of men emerging from 
the pit’s mouth, having been quickly wound up 
by the powerful machinery from the regions of 
darkness into the welcome light of day. Many 
of them are as wild and frolicsome as a pack of 
boys let out from school; and as soon as they 
can free themselves from the chains, in which 
they have been hanging like a large buti@h of 
smutty grapes—the youngsters in the middle for 
greater safety—they run capering and shouting 


from the bank, making the most of their liberty, 
and dispelling, by their boisterous mirth, any 
false notions of pity we may have been enter- 
taining for their hard lot. In winter certainly, 
during their working days, they never see the 
sun, for those of them who labor the whole of 
the day, commence before itis light, and do not 
leave off until it is dark, being underground 
nearly from 6 A. M. to6 P.M. The Monday 
following the reckoning Saturday is mostly a 
play-day with these men; and, if wages are 
good, not unfrequently the Tuesday also, though 
on these occasions they will frequently assemble 
at the pit at the customary time, and then, from 
some trivial excuse—easily found among men 
unwilling to work—or at the direct instigation 
of one of the youngest hands, they will return 
home again. It takes but little on ordinary oc- 
casions, to make a whole pit’s company ‘ play.’ 
Should the engineman be but a few minutes 
behind time in the morning, and cause a slight 
delay, when they are ready to go down the shaft, 
they will often refuse to work; and should any 
unforeseen occurrence prevent the whole day’s 
work being done, they can seldom or never be 
persuaded to begin later in the day, and do 
three-quarters or half a day’s work instead. 

Though individually the colliers do not care 
much for a few wounds and bruises, pridin 
themselves upon their hardy endurance of suf- 
fering, yet, if one of their company is slightly 
hurt in any way, so as to be compelled to leave 
his post, they will in general all desist from 
working, regardless of consequences. We can- 
not give them, as a class, great credit for being 
provident ; but there are many exceptions ; and 
in visiting their homes, we find that where theré 
is ashelf for a few books, a little store is also 
laid by, in the proverbial stocking-foot or in the 
savings-banks, against the ‘rainy day.’ At 
present, literary societies and mechanics’ insti- 
tutes have signally failed in reaching the bulk 
of these men, though free lectures, in populous 
places, and other means of social entertaMmment, 
appear to be attended with good effects. 

For religious instruction, a great portion of 
them are indebted to the Wesleyan connection, 
and—as coming nearer still down to their level 
—to the Primitive Methodists, or ‘ Ranters,’ 
as they are vulgarly called. In the prayer- 
meetings of these dissenters, there is a degree 
of energy and enthusiasm exhibited which in 
most cases accords better with the colliers’ taste 
than the more formal church-service. Another 
inducement is, that many of their own namber 
take the lead at these religious meetings, and, with 
exemplary zeal and striking enthusiasm, strive, 
as far as their ability permits, to inculcate the 
doctrines of Christianity. There are many who 
will listen to the exhortation of a ‘ butty collier,’ 
whom nothing would persuade to-attend the 
ministration of a duly ordained clergyman. 
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In travelling about the neighborhood of the; ‘‘It was better than forty years ago,” he be- 
pits, I frequently have opportunities of talking|gan, in ‘Bonny’s’ time, when I was a lad 
to the colliers about their work, or other topics,|‘ drawing dans,’ and doing work such as you 
and have found, occasionally, under a swarthy! youngsters know nothing «about now-a-days. 
cloak of flannel and dirt, a degree of intelligence There had been a bad harvest, I remember, and 
that much surprised me. On a cold, rainy day, the wheat was so bad that the bread made of it 
I have sometimes entered one of their cabins by would hardly hold together, it was so wet and 
the pits, sure of finding shelter and a good fire | soft; and my old woman often scooped the 
If you bave never been in one of these places, | middle of the loaf out with a spoon, and put it 
you may enter with me this evening, and see and, in cans for the children to eat with treacle, 
hear what is going on. A capacious fire-place, |like pudding. I have seen surly tempered chaps 
on which a barrowful or two of coal would be throw a lump of their bread against the wall, 
lost, occupies nearly the whole of one side. | where it would stick like mortar. Potatoes went 
There is no neat cast iron grate, but some long/up to a great price, and were hardly ever seen in 
bars, or old pit rails, are stretched across a wide | our pit; “and often there has been a scrambling 
cavity in the wall, forming an ample receptacle fight to get a taste, if the young men saw a few 
for the fire. Rods of iron, or sometimes strong in somebody’s dinner-basin. W ell, there was a 
rope-lines, are stretched across the cabin in front | lot of us driving a ‘ head’ through some faulty 
of the fire-place, for the men to dry their wet | ground, with a bad roof, and I was drawing out 
Cothes upon, when they have been working in|in dans what little coal they met with while 
places troubled with water. Various interstices| pushing through. I had to go about forty yards 
are seen round the unplastered walls, handy for/through the uneven way they were waking, 
putting dinner basins and cans in, or for stowing| back into another road, where a second lad met 
away other odds and ends; and in one of the| me with an empty dan-basket to go back with. 
corners furthest from the fire, a rude cupboard is} At middle-day, this lad brought our dinners, 
generally found, where powder, safety-lamps, fuse}and [ took them to the end of the head, but we 
and cartridge bags for blasting rocks, candles\had barely sat down to eat them, when we heard 
and other stores can be put under lock and key. {a loud rumbling noise near at hand. *‘ Now we 

Round the walls are fixed sume short butts of]are in for it,’ said one of the men; ‘the head 
denen, across which are placed rough slabs fur the|we have been driving has fallen in, and we are 
men to sit upon, by whom a large bottle of ale ie 
is often discussed, when for sume extra work 
they have had what they call a ‘ fetching’ from 
the nearest public-house. Without ruoning into 
any excess, there is a sort of untrammelled en- 
joyment about these free and-easy sittings in the 
cabin that many of the pitmen have a strong 
relish for. The ‘ fetching’ does not always con- 
sist only of beer; solids, such as bread and 
cheese, and ham are often alded; and many a 
royal banquet has passed off with less sterling 
enjoyment than is realized by these jolly colliers 
around their huge fire, after some heavy task is 
done. 

Sitting thus, some of them with eyes half 

closed, drawing at a short black pipe, they re- 
count to each other scenes of danger they have 
passed through, difficulties they have encountered, 
extraordinary seams of coal they have helped to 
get, and other wonderfu! experiences. The first 
that speaks to night is an old man, upwards of 
sixty, short and stiff, of the true collier build. 
His legs are bowed a little, but firm under him 
yet; and you can see that the bridge of his 
Roman nose has been broken, for a dark-blue 
line stretches across it, showing where a lump of 
coal or other black substance has fallen upon it. 
You will frequently sve colliers with many of 
these blue seams upon their face, and other un- 
covered parts of their body, for wherever coal 
cuts deep into the flesh, it brands a man for- 
ever. 


shut up! 
Creeping warily along, they found it even as 
he had said; for about ‘half the length of the 
way, the roof had fallen i in, completely blocking 
up the passage. The hardiest collier looked 
pale, which, with the dirt, I remember, gave 
some of them a strange, leaden look, as though 
they were numbed with cold and fright. We 
did not feel any more appetite for the dinner now, 
so it was carefully laid by, for, as one of them 
said, “‘ We shall want it bad enough by and by.” 
The men did not spend much time in useless 
grief; but putting out all our candles except 
one, for we had not more than half-a-dozen in 
all, they began resolutely to work to clear out 
the road again. It went on slow and toilsome, 
for having no timber to prop it up, the roof was 
continually giving way, now that it was once 
broken. Candle after candle burned away, and 
though the sweat ran off them, they could not 
make much progress in clearing the road. When 
half the candles were gone, they had not gained 
above a couple of yards in length; still they 
kept manfully at it, being all thoroughly aroused 
to the impending danger of being left with little 
air and no light. We could now hear men 
working at the other end of the head, and 
knocking, as colliers do when they wish to signal 
to one another, being too far away to be heard 
by shouting, and this revived our courage very 
much, for though we could tell that the head had 
fallen in for a considerable length, we koew 
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every effort would be made to get at us. I car- 
ried the last candle to them, and had to wipe it 
carefully before giving it them, for, almost un- 
knowingly, tears had been dropping on it as I 
hurried along. I told the man I gave it to, that 
it was the only one left: he said nothing, but 
sticking it in a bit of clay against a large rock, 
worked on in silence with more vigor than 
before. 1 dragged away with all my strength 
at the rocks they got out, to clear their way a 
little, stealing now and then a furtive glance at 
the small candle fast melting away. When it 
was almost burnt down, one of them proposed 
that we had better see after our dinners, and put 
them where we could conveniently find them in 
the dark. We did so, and then tried to cut up 
one of the hack helves into splinters, to give 
light a little longer; but it was old and tough, 
and would not, after all, give any light to work 
by. Bits of tobacco-paper and other scraps 
made a spill or two, to eke out a flame for a few 
minutes, and then we were leftin total dark- 
ness. 

“ Judging by the time the candles would last, 
we had now been blocked up for six or eight 
hours, and I, fur one, began to want something 
to eat badly, though ashamed to say so to the 
rest. Now we were in the dark, however, the 
oldest man proposed we should sit down and eat 
a small portion of our dinners, and think over 
what we could do for the best. Oh, how good 
the soft bread was now! I wondered how I could 


timber had to be set all along to support the 
roof over the narrow way. 
(To be continued.) 


ANSWER FROM 8. L. WATTLES, OF DELAWARE 
COUNTY, N. Y. 


I am glad to comply 
with your request, and 
give you the details of the 
method which has proved 
most successful with me 
in putting down butter, 
during the summer, for 
winter use and sale. And 
here I may say that my 
method is identical in al- 
most every particular with 
that of all the most success- 
ful dairymen of this town. 

1. The cows are milked 
regularly at the same hour 
morning and evening. The 
milk is not allowed to 
| Stand long in the milk-pails after milking, 
| but is immediately carried to the milkroom 
}and strained into tin pans. Only about three 
quarts are put in a pan, so that the milk 
| may never stand more than two inches deep, 
often less in very hot weather. 

2. The milk-room is above ground and in the 
summer time kept as cool as possible and well 





ever have disliked it before, and could hardly | aired. The milk is left to stand in the pans 


deny myself from eating it all. But as I heard 


| from thirty to thirty-six hours—never more than 


the men whispering to each other, that it might | thirty-six, and then the cream is taken off. 


be a day and night before we could be got out, I 
laid a portion by for another little meal, nor did 
I quite empty my can of beer. Trying to 
work again in the dark, one of the three men 


3. The cream is put in large tin pails with 
covers, and if the weather is warm the cream 
pails are set in the cellar to cool the cream. 

4. The intention is, u/ways to skim the milk 





got hurt in the back bya rock falling upon him, | before it gets much sour. Cream rises in pans 


so that we were compelled to give over, lest 
some of us should get killed. We knocked oc- 
casionally, for them to hear and answer us, but 
the sounds did not seem to come much nearer. 
How slow the time passed away! Our little 
store of food, though we. divided it into small 
portions, was scon gone, and now thirst began 
to be felt more than hunger. After we had been 
shut up about twenty-four hours, as near as we 
could tell, the air began to feel very closeand oppres- 
sive,and it made the men feel so weak, that they 
could not have worked even if we had had 
candles. Que of the colliers had been used to 
attend prayer-meetings, and getting us all to 
kneel down together, he prayed earnestly, and 
encouraged us all to do the same. I cannot re- 
member much longer myself, for they told me I 
had been insensible for some time before the 
road was open; but at length the way was clear- 
ed, and we were carried out all but lifeless. « It 
had taken more than forty-eight hours to get to 
us, for the rock fell in so continually that 





| set as above stated very quickly, and the sooner 


it is taken off after it is risen the better, both 
for the quality and quantity of the butter made 
from it. Cream will all rise, if the milk is very 
shallow in the pans, even in the hottest weather. 
And if it is taken off soon enough it will all 
be saved—-while if the milk stands deep in the 
pans it will sour before much of the cream rises, 
or if allowed to stand too long before skimming, 
the cream is wasted and injured in quality. 

5. Our women have a way of taking off the 
cream without the use of the skimmer. They 
use a knife only. They run the knife around 
the milk in the pan to separate the cream from 
the sides of the pan. Then they set the bottom 
of the milk pan at the edge, on the rim of the 
cream pan, then with the left hand elevate one 
side of the milkpan, so that the cream with the help 
of the knife in the right hand will run off into the 
cream pan. After a little practice it is done 
very quickly and saves both time and cream. 

6. The churning is performed every d»y,— 





: 
| 
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The cream taken off one day is churned the | 


next morning. The common crank churn is 
used and is worked by dog power. This crank 
churn is used because it is easiest attached to, 
and worked by dog power, and because it is more 
convenient to wash the butter in than the barrel 
or dash churn. The churning is done very 
slowly, requiring from two to three hours. The 
cream having been in the cellar all night, is al- 
ways cool enough to commence the churning, 
but if the weather is very hot, and the tempera- 
ture of the cream is likely to get too high while 
churning, cold water is put into the churn to 
keep it down—as very good butter cannot be 
made when the cream is warmer than 65 deg. 
when the butter is coming. 


7. After the butter has come, the buttermilk 
is immediately drawn off through a hole in the 
end of the churn, and then about a half a pail 
of cold water is thrown into the churn on the 
butter. The crank of the churn is then turned 
around a few times and the water drawn off.— 
After that a whole pail of water or more is 
thrown on the butter in the churn, and the crank 
again turned quickly a few times, and the water 
again drawn off, bringing with it every particle 
of buttermilk. The churn dasher is then taken 
out, and the remaining water is pressed out of 
the butter with a ladle. 


8. The butter is then taken from the churn 
and put in the butter bowl and weighed, and it 
is then salted with one ounce of Ashton salt to 
a pound of butter. The salt is well worked 
through the butter with a ladle, and the butter 
is set in the cellar and stands about twenty-four 
hours for the salt to dissolve, when it is again 
carefully worked, and the brine pressed out, and 
then immediately packed in the firkin. 


9. The firkins are prepared for use by filling 
them with water, and letting them soak eight or 
ten days. They are then scalded with hot 
water and rinsed, and after that the inside of 
the firkin is rubbed with a lump of salt, and it 
is ready for use, and filled with butter within an 
inch of the top. A cloth is then put on the 
butter and covered with salt half an inch deep, 
and then some brine poured on. The firkin is 
then covered up with a flat stone. Nothing 
more is done to them or the butter, except an 
occasional renewal of the brine when it dries up. 


Dairies made in this way have frequently been 
kept at home in the cellar, as late as March of 
the following season, before they were sold, and 
have stood all the tests of time and different 
markets and climates. 


We pack our butter for family use through 
the following winter and spring, early in the fall 
while the grass is good. It often lasts until the 
next June, and is always preferred to fresh but- 
ter made on hay in winter, or on hay and grass 
together in the spring. 


MY DOVES. 


BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


My little doves have left a nest 
Upon an Indian tree, 
Whose leaves fantastic take their rest 
Or motion from the sea ; 
As gently there the breezes blow, 
From land and water to and fro. 


The tropic flowers looked up to it, 
The tropic stars looked down ; 
And there my little doves would sit, 
With feathers softly brown ; 
And glittering eyes that showed their right 
To general Nature’s deep delight. 


And God them taught at every sound 
Of water and of wind, 
To mingle in with all around, 
Their chanting voices kind ; 
Interpreting that love must be 
The meaning of the earth and sea. 
Fit ministers of heavenly love, 
Theirs hath the calmest flow ; 
They draw their well-springs from above, 
Who humbly seek below— 
And understand the voice that springs 
From language of insensate things. 


My little doves were ta’en away 
From that glad nest of theirs, 
And borne o’er ocean day by day, 
To distant, changeful spheres. 
My little doves! who lately knew 
The sea and sky, by warmth and blue! 


And now within the city prison, 
The stir without, the glow of passion— 
The triumphs of the mart— 


In mist and chillness pent, 
With sudden upward look they listen 
For sounds of past content— 
For lapse of water, swell of breeze, 
Or nut-fruit falling from the trees! 
The gold and silver’s dreary clashing 

On man’s metallic heart— 

v 


The wheeléd pomp, the pauper tread— 
These only sounds are heard instead. 


Yet still, as on my well-known hand, 
Their fearless heads they lean, 

And almost seem to understand 
What human musings mean— 

As with such answering sympathy, 

They turn their upward look tome— 


Their chant is soft as on the nest, 
Beneath the sunny sky ; 

For love that stirred it in their breast 
Remains undyingly, 

And ’neath the city’s shade can keep 

The well of music clear and deep. 


And love that keeps the music, fills 
With pastoral memories 
All echoings from out the hills, 
All droppings from the skies— 
All flowings from the wave and wind, 
Remembered in their chant I find. 


So teach ye me the wiser part, 
My little doves! to move 
Along the city’s ways, with heart 
Assured by holy love, 
And vocal with such songs as own 
A fountain to the world unknown. 
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’Twas hard to sing by Babel’s stream, 
More hard in Babel’s street! 

But if these soulless creatures deem 
Their music not.unmeet 

For sunless walls—let us begin, 

Who fold immortal wings, within! 


To me fair memories belong 
Of scenes that erst did bless; 

For no regret—but present song, 
And lasting thankfulness—- 

And very soon to break away, 

Like types, in purer things than they! 

I will have hopes that cannot fade, 
For flowers the valley yields— 

I will have humble thoughts, instead 
Of silent, dewy fields ! 

My spirit and my God shall be 

My seaward hill, my boundless sea! 

—London Friend. 


———_ <9 —__—— 


STRIVE: WAIT: PRAY. 


Strive: yet I do not promise, 
The prize you dream of to-day, 
Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 
And melt in your hand away. 
But another and holier treasure, 
You would now perchance disdain, 
Will come when your toil is over, 
And pay you for all your pain. 
Wait: yet I do not tell you, 
The hour you long for now, 
Will not come with its radiance vanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow. 
But far through the misty future, 
With a crown of starry light; 
An hour of joy you know not 
Is winging her silent flight. 
Pray: though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears, 
May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray with hopeful tears. 
An answer not that you long for, 
But diviner, will come one day, 
Your eyes are too dim to see it— 
Yet Srrive, and Wait, and Pray. 


eR 


A TEN-MILE ARMY OF ANTS, AND THEIR EX- 
PLOITS. 


We take the following description of the 
“ Bashikouay”—or reddish-brown African ant 
—from Du Chaillu’s account of his African tra- 
vels : 

It is their habit to march through the forests 
in a long and regular line, about two inches 
broad and often ten miles in length. All along 
this line are larger ants, who act as officers, stand 
outside the ranks, and keep this singular army 
in order. If they come toa place where there 
are no trees to shelter them from the sun, whose 
heat they cannot bear, they immediately build 
underground tunnels, through which the whole 
army passes in columns to the forest beyond. 
These tunnels are four or five feet under ground, 
and are used only in the heat of the day or dur- 
ing a storm. 


When they get hungry the long file spreads 


itself through the forest in a front line, and de- 
vours all it comes to with a fury which is quite 
irresistible. The elephant and gorilla fly before 
this attack. The black men run for their lives. 
Every animal that lives in their line of march is 
chased. They seem to understand and act upon 
the tactics of Napoleon, and concentrate with 
great speed their heaviest forces upon the point 
of attack. In an incredibly short space of time 
the mouse, or dog, or leopard, or deer is over- 
whelmed, killed, eaten, and the bare skeleton 
only remains. 

They seem to travel night and day. Many a 
time have I been awakened out of a sleep, and 
obliged to rush from the hut and into the water 
to save my life, and after all suffered intolerable 
agony from the bites of the advance guard, who 
had got into my clothes. When they enter a 
house they clear it of all living things. Roaches 
are devoured in an instant. Rats and mice 
spring around the room in vain. An overwhelm- 
ing force of ants kills a strong rat in less than a 
minute, in spite of the most frantic struggles, and 
in less than another minute its bones are striped. 
Every living thing in the house is devoured. 
They will not touch vegetable matter. Thus 
they are in reality very useful (as well as dan- 
gerous) to the negroes, who have their huts 
cleaned of all the abounding vermin, such as im- 
mense roaches and centipedes, at least several 
times a year. 

When on their march, the insect world flies 
before them, and I have often had the approach 
of a bashikouay army heralded to me by this 
means. Wherever they go they make a clean 
sweep, even ascending to the tops of the highest 
trees in pursuit of their prey. Their manner of 
attack is an impetuous /eap. Instantly the strong 
pincers are fastened, and they only let go when 
the piece gives way. At such times this little 
animal seems animated by a kind of fury, which 
causes it to disregard entirely its own safety, and 
to seek only the conquest of its prey. The bite 
is very painful. 

The negroes relate that criminals were in 
former times exposed in the path of the bashi- 
kouay ants, as the most cruel manner of putting 
to death. 

Two very remarkable practices of theirs remain 
to be related. When on their line of march, 
they must cross a stream, they throw themselves 
across and form a tunnel—a living tunnel—con- 
necting two trees or high bushes on opposite sides 
of the little stream. This is done with great 
speed, and is effected by a great number of ants, 
each of which clings with its fore claws to its 
next neighbor’s body or bind claws. Thus the 
form a high, safe tubular bridge, through whic 
the whole vast regiment marches in regular order. 
If disturbed, or if the arch is broken by the vio- 
lence of some animal, they instantly attack the 
offender with the greatest animosity. 
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The bashikouay have the sense of smell finely 
developed, as indeed have all the ants I know of, 
and they are guided very much by it. They are 
larger than any ant we have in America, being 
at least half an inch long, and are armed with 
very powerful fore-legs and sharp jaws, with 
which they bite. They are red or dark brown 
in color. Their numbers are so great that one 
does not like to enter into calculations ; but I 
have seen one continual line passing at good 
speed a particular place for twelve hours. The 
reader may imagine for himself how many mil- 
lions on millions there may have been contained 
here. 

senetmntillintenimenae 


SAND PILLARS. 


Atkinson, in his travels in the Amoor country, 
says :—‘‘ I have often witnessed a phenomenon 
on the sandy plains of Central Asia, which ac- 
counts in some measure for the innumerable 
sandy mounds that are found in some regions. 
When seen at a distance, for the first time, it 
made a strong impression on my mind. About 
twenty pillars were in view, wheeling round and 
licking up the sand. As they passed along, a 
cloud of dust was raised on the ground, ap- 
parently eight or ten yards in diameter. This 
gradually assumed the form of a column that 
continued to increase in height and diameter as 
it moved over the plain, appearing like a mighty 
serpent rearing its head aloft, and twisting his 
huge body into contortions in his efforts to 
ascend. ‘he others fifty, sixty and one hundred 
feet, and some ascended to nearly two hundred 
feet. As the whirlwinds began gathering up 
the dust, one might have fancied that antediluvian 
monsters were rising into life and activity. The 
smaller ones seemed to trip it lightly over the 
plain, bending their bodies in graceful curves as 
they passed each other; while those of large 
dimensions resolved with gravity, swelling out 
their trunks as they moved onward, till the sandy 
fabric suddenly dissolved, forming 2 great mound, 
and creating a cloud of dust that was swept over 
the desert. 


aan 
THE WORMS—A REIGN OF TERROR. 


There is considerable excitement in this city 
and vicinity occasioned by the visitation of the 
army worm. In the South part of the city, there 
is a“ reign of terror”? among the inhabitants. 
The loathsome visitors are increasing and occu- 
pying more gardens and fields in that locality, 


Arnold and others, sad havoe is made with the 
grain and vegetable crops. Mr. Arnold has been 
obliged to cut a large field of oats, and so has the 
mail carrier, Mr. C. D. L. Paine. On the Point, 
the corn field of Mr. Harvey Bartlett is complete- 
ly run-over. Various expedients have been re- 
sorted to by which their progress may be arrested, 
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but as yet only one thing seems to be effectual, 
and that is coal tar. Several persons were yes- 
terday and to-day pouring coal tar around their 
premises to prevent the invasion of the insects, 
they not being able to pass over the line of it, 
and dying as they came in contact with it. 

Since writing the above, we learn that oil soap 
suds has been effectually tried on the City Farm, 
the liquid proving death to the worms wherever 
applied. Last night the worms had just reached 
a seven acre field of very short corn, but the oil 
soap was freely applied, and they had to submit 
to its potency. 

In South Dartmouth, we learn the worms have 
made their appearance, and are making sad 
havoc with the grain and other fields. 

In Acushnet, on some farms, the worms are 
also at work making great havoc with vegetation 
in their course. 

The River News reports further destruction 
by the worms in that vicinity, and adds that a 
ditch two or three inches in depth and width 
and filled with coal tar, seems to be the most 
effectual means yet employed to arrest them.— 
New Bedford Standard. 

—___—_—-—~es—-—___- — 

The dangers of knowledge are not to be com- 
pared to the dangers of ignorance. Those con- 
temners of studies who say, with Mandeville, 
“If a horse knew as much asa man, [| should 
not like to be his rider,” ought to add, “ Ifa man 
knew as little as a horse, I should not like to 
trust him to ride.” 


—_—_——— oro 


ITEMS. 
FOREIGN. 

Inp1a.—The Indian Government continues to pub- 
lish reports from all parts of the country relative to 
the cotton producing qualities of India, which are 
represented to be equal to all wants, provided that 
a steady demand and good roads are established. 


Tue Movine Moss at Siamannan.—A correspon- 
dent, writing from Slamannan, says: 

“The entire mass of moss, some of the pieces of 
which will weigh a couple of cwts., is still moving, 
having now taken an easterly course in the direction 
of Limeridge, covering up a large portion of the branch 
railway, plant and all; also a free-stone quarry, that 
was being wrought, is entirely filled up, the depth of 
which will be about thirty feet, besides trees, hedges 
and the crops that are lying on the low grounds. It 
has by this time covered over an area of a quarter of 
a mile, or more, and is at present leading its course 
through a burn, and no saying but it may come and 
inundate a number of dwelling houses alongside of 
the same. This somewhat frightful phenomenon is 
one of the strangest sights that ever happened in this 


while at the West, on the land of Mr. James! part of her Majesty’s dominions, and consequently it 


attracts crowds of old and young people from far and 
near to witness it.” 


Inrectious OptHatmia--A Fact ror Hospirat Pry- 
sicians.—A fact throwing considerable light on the 
propagation of contagious miasma has recently been 
made by Dr. Eiselt, of Prague. In the Foundling 
Hospital at Repy, out of 250 children, between the 
ages of 6 and 10 years, 92 cases of blennorrhea of 
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the ocular conjunctiva occurred. This epidemic 
opthalmia fully convinced Dr. Eiselt that the conta- 
gion Was transmitted by other means than by contact. 
The doctor ordered the nurses to carefully avoid 
touching the eyes of the afflicted children, and he 
was no less careful himself; but notwithstanding 
every precaution, both the doctor and the nurses 
were attacked with the disease. Dr. Eiselt then 
thought of examining the atmosphere of one of the 
wards of the hospital containing many patients, by 
means of an aeroscope, and in the first portion of air 
that passed into the instrument, he distinctly recog- 
nized small pus cells, which certainly served as 
vehicles of contagion. 

The great importance of this discovery should in- 
duce physicians to give it a thorough investigation, 
so as to provide proper measures for preventing in- 
fection by this disease.— Scientific American. 


Animat Lire in THE Deptus or THE OceEeN.—Dr. 
Wallich, who accompanied the “ Bull Dog” as natu- 
ralist in the recent survey of the North Atlantic, for 
the proposed telegraph line, made a remarkable dis- 
covery. Nearly midway between the north of Ire- 
land and Cape Farewell, soundings were obtained of 
1260 fathoms. The sounding apparatus, which was 


of a very perfect description brought to the surface a ! 


large mass of coarse muddy matter, no less than 95 
per cent. of which consisted of the shelly remains of 
Globigerina, a genus of Foraminifera—thus testifying 
that the ocean floor at that locality must be paved 
by countless millions of these animals, some of which 
were alive. But, more marvellous still from this 
great depth, the sounding line brought up starfish in 
full activity, radiant with beauty, which probably 
enjoyed life, though subjected to the enormous pres- 


sure of a ton and a half on the square inch. This 


most interesting discovery shows that no limit of life 
can be drawn in the sea. It has been found that the 
air on the summit of Etna, 12,000 feet above the sea 
level, abounds with Diatomacee ; and now the ocean, 
ata depth of upwards of 7000 feet, and about 500 
miles from Greenland, is found to teem with animals 
which have hitherto been supposed capable of living 
only in much shallower water.—Scientific American. 


DOMESTIC. 


That portion of Fremont’s Proclamation relating to 
slaves, has been modified by the President so as to 
confine all forfeiture of slave property in Missouri to 
the cases where the slaves are required by their mas- 
ters either to take up arms or to labor upon some 
military work to be used against the United States. 


Corron ror Pennsytvania.—Dr. J. C. Reinhardt, a 
native of Pennsylvania, but for the last ten or twelve 
years a resident of Brazil, has sent to Joseph Win- 
dolph,-of Marietta, this State, two kinds of cotton 
which he is certain can be cultivated in Pennsylva- 
nia. One is Nankin, or yellow cotton, and the other 
white. Dr. Reinhardt thinks the frosts, until the 20th 
of 10th mo., will not hurt it. 


Tae Paciric TeLeGrapH.—The telegraph line now 
being put up to connect the Pacific with the Atlantic 
States is progressing satisfactorily. The Alta Califor- 
nian states that if no accident happens to the teams 
employed in the work, the western half of the over- 
land line between San Francisco and Salt Lake will 
be in working order before the first snow falls in 
the valley. On the eastern side, the line is up to 
Julesburg, 200 miles west of Fort Kearney. A large 
number of men and teams are now employed on this 
work, which is one of great magnitude. As fast as 
the line is put up, an operator puts it in speaking 
connection with the depot in San Francisco, and 


every day finds him occupying a new station, like a 
wandering Arab. 


Tue Corn Crop.—We have never witnesed finer 
crops of corn than have been grown by our farmers 
this season. Nothing could present a more promis- 
ing appearance than the fields on every side of us. 
The yield will far surpass the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the tillers of the soil. Altogether the pro- 
duce of, the present year, in all kinds of cereals has 
been abundant beyond calculation. We have good 
cause to be thankful to the Giver of all Good for the 
bountiful supply of earth’s productions with which 
we have been favored the past year.—Delaware Co. 
Republican. 


AnIMmAL charcoal broken in small pieces about the 
size of beans, is allowed to be the best filtering me- 
dium for water, in the world. Ordinary rain water 
filtered through this medium becomes as pure as dis- 
tilled water.—Scientific American, 





. PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Froun aND Megat.—There is very little or no ship- 
ping demand for Flour, and sales are only in a small 
| way for home use, selling at $4 50 a $4 75 per bbl. 


for fresh ground Western superfine $5 00 a 5 12 for 
extras; $5 25a5 75 for extra family, and $6 a 6 50 
for fancy. Rye flour is dull, with sales at $2 75 a$3. 
Corn Mealis scarce, and Penna. is worth $2 81. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, and 
prices are steady. Sales 4600 bus. at $1 13a1 16 
| for prime Penna., and Delaware red; white ranges at 
| about $1 25 a $1 27. Rye is steady. Sales of old 
Penna. at 58c, and new at 50c a 54c. Corn—There 
is little offering, but the demand for it is good at 
55 for prime Southern and Penna. yellow. Oats 
are less active at 29 a 30 cents. for new Delaware. 
Common at 28 cents, and old Penna. at 32 cents. 
No sales of Barley or Malt. 

Sreps.—Clover is scarce, at $475 a 5 00 per 64 
Ibs. Timothy is in fair request at $2 a 2 25 per 
bushel. Flaxseed is worth $1 39 a1 40, 





MALE TEACHER who has had considerable 

experience, desires a situation either in city or 
country. Good reference given. Address Frienp, 
care of Publigher of this paper. 

REFERENCES,—Alex. H. Laidlaws, A. M., Principal 
Monroe Grammar School, Phila.; Wm. Whitall, 
Prin. Friends Academy, E. of 44 N. 11th St.; Thos. 
Barlow, Pres. Board of Publication School Directors, 
Ist Section Philada.; Moses Hey, Pres. B. of P.S. 
Directors, Delaware Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 21, It. 





\ situation is desired by a young woman as teacher 
f\ of the English branches. Has been educated at 
the N. Y. State Normal School, and had experience 
in teaching. Good references given. Address, 
Box No, 21, Mount Kisco, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
9th mo. 21—Ilt. 





\W M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H. 
Furness. 

9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 mos. 


3 
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"0 LET—A Three-Story Dwelling House, No. 422 , 

N. Fourth street above Callowhill, with Range, | 
Dumb Waiter, &c. Apply at the Publication Office | 
of this paper. 


\RC ILDOUN BOARDING SC HOOL rea G IRLS. 
I 4 The Fall and Winter session of this Institution 
will commence on the 14th day of Tenth month next. 
For circulars and further particulars La the 
Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Igo Prine 
Ercildoun Boarding School, bane 
9th mo. 7—4t. 


’ 


HE SUBSCRIBER will re-open his Boarding 
School for Boys, on Second-day, 9th mo. 30th, 
next. The scholastic year comprises two terms of 
twenty weeks each. The price of Tuition will be 
eighty dollars per term, one-half payable in advance. 
WM. A. GARRIGUES. 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


r 


9th mo. 7—3t. 

] NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 

Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth St., 

West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 

Rererences—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 

6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 


streets. 

&th mo. 31, 3t. 
OARDING SCHOOL F FOR G IRLS—SHARON FE- 
MALE SEMINARY.—This institution is beauti- 

and healthfully located near the village of 


ANTED, a few first class boarders in a Friends’ 
family, at N. W. corner Tenth and Cherry 


B 


fully 
Darby, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 


The Fall term will commence Tenth month Ist, 
1861, and continue in session for a period of tw enty- 
eight weeks. For terms, references and other par- 
ticulars, see circular, which may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Principals, Darby P. O., Pennsylvania, 
or from E. Parrish, cor. Arch and Eighth sts., Phila. 
ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 

JANE P. GRAHAME, 
rincipals. 


8 mo. 31—5t. 


ATON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, CuEster Co., 
E Pa.—The Seventh School Term of the above In- 
stitution will open for the reception of pupils of both 
sexes on Second day, the 30th of Ninth month next. 
The first session will embrace a period of twenty-five 
weeks, and, after two weeks’ vacation, the second 
session will commence and continue fifteen weeks. 

For terms and other particulars, see catalogues, 
which will be sent to every person requesting the 
same. 

Apply to WM. CHANDLER, Principal attd Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM. A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 
8th mo. 10, 1861—3m. 





AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES.—The next 
4 term of 40 weeks begins the 30th of 9th mo, En- 
tire cost to the pupil for the term, including board, 
washing, use of books, and tuition, $90. For twen- 
ty weeks, $45. 
Circulars sent by either of the Subscribers, 
SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMINA AVERILL, 
West Vienna, Oneida Co., N. Y.,8 mo. 17th, 1861.—2t 


INTELLIGENCER. 


M OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL ror GIRLS 
will re-open the Ist 2d day in 10th mo., and ton- 
tinue in session 40 weeks. For Board, Washirfg, Tu- 
ition, use of Books, Pens, Ink, &c., $135 per term, one 
half payable in advance, the other at the middle of 


—|the Term. Drawing Lessons, Latin, French, each $10 
|per Term. Stationery furnished at the usual prices, 


For further particulars, apply to, 
MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal. 
8th mo. 17th, 1861.—6t. . 


ie INSTITUTE for young ladies and gen- 
fl tlemen, near Fairville Station, on the Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore Central Railroad, and on the 
stage route from Wilmington, Delaware, to Kennett 
Square, is situated in one of the most healthy and de- 
lightful portions of Chester Co., Pennsylvania 

The buildings were constructed “expresgly fe for 
school purposes on the most approved plan. “Young 
men will be prepared for College, and both sexes ‘for 
teaching. 

Boarding, Wasking, and Tuition, &c., $60 per 
session of 20 weeks, commencing 10th mo., (Oct.) 
28th, 1861. For Circulars apply to 

JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. - 
Joseph SHOoRTLIDGE, or ) Principal 
Swituin C. SHortiiper, \ Teachers, 

Fairville P. O., Chester County, Pa. 

4t. 

\EORGE A. NEWBOLD, having obtained a good 

location near Norristown, expects to open a 

select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th ot 
next Ninth mo. 

The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 
direct to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo- 
dated. Any wishing a pleasant retreat for the sum- 


mer, please address as above. 
6th mo. 8. 
| YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Byberry Boarding School for Girls, taught by 
Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will reopen the 
Ist of Tenth month, 1861, and continue forty weeks 
without intermission, including two terms of twenty 
weeks each. The course of instruction embraces all 
the branches of a liberal English education. Terms, 
$60 per session of twenty weeks, one-half session 
payable in advance, the other at the end of the term. 
For Circulars containing particulars, address, 
JANE HILLBORN, ‘** 
Byberry P. O., Bay: 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL for ygung 
Men and Boys.—The winter term of this Imstitu- 
tion, will commence on the 4th of 11th mo., and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 
Terms $70, one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. No extra charge. 
For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 7th—3 mos. 





8th mo. 10, 1861.—2m 


RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and ‘Otter 
Hats, Frepch and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 
STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
order at short notice. 
CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MicHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 


Hats made to 





